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seventeenth century, Death is seen conducting a sick
man to have his urine examined by a doctor, as in one
of Holbein's "Dance of Death" series, but Death has
probably also come for the doctor himself. In a " Dance
of Death " engraved by Zimmermann in a Swiss almanac,
Death brings his urine to the doctor for inspection. In
an engraving of the Anatomical Theatre of Leiden in
1610; skeletons are represented holding up memento
mon and kindred quotations, such as " Mors ultima linea
reram" (Horace); "Nascentes morimur" (Manilius);
u Prmcipium moriendi natale est; " " Mors sceptra ligo-
nibus aequat;" "Nosce te ipsmn;" "Pulvis et umbra
sumus" (Horace). These sayings were introduced less
probably for the benefit and instruction of the medical
students than for the edification of the learned men,
lawyers, travelling noblemen, fashionable ladies and
sight-seers, who in former times used to visit the ana-
tomical theatres out of curiosity or in search of emotional
distractions. Philosophical considerations on life and
death were likewise introduced into anatomical lectures
and demonstrations.

What may be termed " the memento mori age"
included the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth
centuries, and the popularity of memento mori devices
certainly culminated in the " Dance of Death " designs
of the sixteenth century. One must not forget that,
owing to the prevalence of, and greater mortality from,
epidemic diseases, the saying, "To-day red, to-morrow
dead," was still more applicable to human life then than
it is in quite modern times. Memento mori devices

with inscriptions, or a skeleton in various attitudes) to which. I cannot
allude in this place.
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